Mr. Conrad's Masterpiece

piles, the interminable gloomy forest, the
moon rising between a chasm in the hills,
the muddy waters, the marshes, the stagnant
air, and the immense blue sea round the river's
last bend, is pieced gradually together so
that one remembers it as though oneself had
been there. And it is all done in English of a
grave music which, from one to whom our
language is not native, is miraculous.

I think, however, that the book's greatest
quality is a moral one. Like the late Henry
James, Mr. Conrad scarcely ever preaches,
yet is in "the best sense a didactic writer. He
is capable of speculation about conduct:
there is an immense amount of it behind this
story. But he brings something else than
curiosity and agility of intellect to the discus-
sion. " Hang ideas ! " exclaims Marlow, in a
half-serious aside. " They are tramps, vaga-
bonds knocking at the back-door of your mind,
each taking a little of your substance, each
carrying away some crumb of that belief in a
few simple notions you must cling to if you
want to die decently and would like to jive
easy." It is rather too stark a statement;
but it is at least a half-truth. Take Jim's act
of cowardice, for example. A good many of
our modern moralists, with their mania for
destroying the things by which men have lived
well for countless generations, would probably
argue that he did right in jumping into the
boat. The others had gone ; the ship, as far
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